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St. John’s 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL 


EXPORTED ALL OVER THE 
WORLD IN STEEL DRUMS 
AND TIN-LINED BARRELS 


W. A. MUNN & CO., 


of finest 


LIMITED 


Newfoundland 


@ Received a stern post card the 
other day from Herbert W. Smith, 
30 Chapel Street, Ellsworth, Maine. 

He says: 

“I have not received my copy of 
Atlantic Guardian. What's’ the 
matter? 

“IT have done without Fish and 
Brewis ever since I left Newfound- 
land, but do not relish the idea of 
doing without my Atlantic Guardian.” 


@ Received an indignant letter from 
a subscriber in Bonavista Bay who is 
trying to drum up a little business 
for us by inducing his friends and 
neighbors to become subscribers also. 

He says: 

“Do you know the Twillingate Sun 
(a weekly paper printed at Twill- 
ingate, N. B. Bay, Nfld.) copies all 
the Newfoundland stories and inter- 
esting parts from the Atlantic Guard- 
ian ...In some cases where my 
Guardian has been delayed I have 
read the story in the Sun before it 
arrives. So therefore there is no need 
for people to subscribe when they can 
read the stories in the Sun.” 


@ Received a sad letter from Mrs. 
James R. Phippard of Placentia won- 
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NEWFOUNDLAND WOOL PRODUCTS 


RIVERSIDE All Wool Blankets 
Camp Blankets, Fingering Wool, 
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Fabrics for Men and -Women 


Made in Newfoundland by 


Newfoundland Workmen. 


Distributed by 
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BOWRING BROTHERS LIMITED 


N EWFOUNDLAND'S OLDEST 

and most progressive DEPARTMENT STORE 
Special Mail Order division for out-of-town 
customers. 


| INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
Specialists in Seal Skins, Furrier Skins, 
Seal Leathers, Seal and other Marine Oils, 
Hides. 


W HOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
Ss of Dry Goods, Hardware, Builders, Plumbing 


ESTABLISHED 1811 and Heating Supplies, Provisions & Groceries. 


ST. JOHN'S 


NEWFOUNDLAND S HIPPING AND INSURANCE 


Wi ae Shipowners, Operators, Agents, Northern 
JOHN'S” Charters. Agents for Lloyds of London. Fire, 
Telephone 3131 Casualty and Marine Insurance. 


Produced by Job Bros. and 

Co. Ltd., one of the oldest 

firms in Newfoundland, 
Hubay quick frozen fillets THEE 

are becoming more and 

more well-known in North 

America. Newfoundland 

fish, caught in the crystal- JOB BROTH ERS 
clear waters of the North 

Atlantic, packed and frozen and Company Ltd. 
by the quick-freeze method St. John’s 
is indeed Seafood par ex ‘ 
cellence. Established in 1780 
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dering why she never sees an article 
about Placentia in Atlantic Guardian: 
Says: 

“It seems to me a place like Pla- 
centia would be entitled to a mention 
now and then.” 


@ Were staggering from these three 
blows and feeling particularly bad 
about the last since Placentia is old 
home town when final blow fell. 

Received very strong letter from 
very own mother, in Placentia. Letter 
said mother tired waiting for no-good 
offspring to write article on Placentia. 
Had sat down at typyewriter and, 
with assist on spelling from myster- 
ious figure referred to only as, “‘the 
old gen”, written article herself. 

Article enclosed with instructions 
to run forthwith on pain of maternal 
displeasure. Threat to cut off with 
shilling, reference to never darkening 
doorway again, etc. 

In panic brought manuscript to 
boss editor, pleaded on bended knees 
for favorable consideration. Thought 
detected gleam of human sympathy 
in eye. Redoubled pleading. Gleam 
of sympathy became definite. No 
promise but will consider article on 
merits and if suitable run soon. 

O.K. Mom? 

(The article, and pictures too, will 
be in the May issue.—Editor). 


@ After such trials and tribulations 
was pleasure to receive kind letter 
from Mr. W. J. Green of Sydney, 
N. S., former Newfoundlander, now 
eighty, still writing good round hand. 
Mr. Green says when he was sixteen 
he left Old Perlican and walked 
twelve miles to Hants Harbor and 
“shipped to go down to the Strait of 
Bell Isle for the summer with Capt. 
Samuel Blandford”. 
The following summer he went to 
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YOUNG 
NEWFOUNDLANDERS 


A BUSINESS COURSE 

is a valuable training and asset 
to a person no matter what pro- 
fession or occupation they may 
decide to make their life work. 


Our Standard of Training has been 
maintained during the war years 
and is continuing on that high level 
with improve- 
ments and addi- 
tions where and 
when possible. 


Information free 
on request 


W.A. STECH, C.A. HALIFAX. 
Principal 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


Fruit Meats 


Novelties Notions 
Smallwares 
Mens, Womens, & 
Childrens Wear 


The Two-Way Stores Ltd. 
Golf & St.Clare Avenues, 
St.John’s Dial 5194, 5195 


the Banks out of Harbor Grace and 
the summer following that out of St. 
John’s. 


He wrote a poem about fishing on 
the Banks from which we give you 
the following verse to show that Mr. 
Green was something of a lad in his 
day. 


And now we are in St. John’s, boys, 
Where the rum is very cheap. 

We'll drink a toast to Capt. March 
Who brought us o’er the deep. 
We'll drink a toast to Captain March, 
Likewise his second hand. 

And bless the day we sailed with him 
On the banks of Newfoundland. 


At this stage of his career Mr. 
| Green thought he had had enough of 
| fishing on the Banks so he “went to 
sea in a square rigger’. 


But after one voyage he thought he 
“would try something better’ so he 
joined the police force in St. John’s. 


Head of the force then was a 
Major Fowett and there was “lots of 
work every morning with horse drill 
in the hot sun”. 


But after a year Major Fowett “left 
for Bermuda” and a J. R. McGowan 
was appointed Inspector General. 


Mr. Green became a member of 
the police band. He played second 
tenor under Bandmaster John Bennett 
and he was there tootling away 
sturdily when they laid the corner- 
stone of Cabot Tower. 


He did police duty “during the 
great sealers’ strike’? and remembers 
when the cobble stones were put in 
on Water Street and when the first 
“electric cars” ran there. 


And as a finale he says: 
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“Last summer I had the pleasure 
of going down to see the dear ald 
city once more. What.a change. A 
new city on the back of the old. New 
paved Water Street and buses and 
cars out of number. I went down to 
the Newfoundland Hotel — that was 
where the railway station was in my 
time—and was also down to see the 
corner stone laid of a new stadium 
down by the lake. And I saw the 
great man they have as chief now. 
He had the pleasure of kissing 
Barbara Ann Scott. What aman! I 
hope he will make the country better 
for the fishermen. . He is dcing his 
best. I hope I will see the dear old 
city once more.” 


@ We sce by the papers—the weekly 
newsletter of the Winnipeg Lodge 
No. 10 of the B.P.O. Elks to be exact 
—that an old friend and subscriber, 
Larry Bolt of Winnipeg, was given 
an honorary membership in the Elks 
as a birthday present on his 7oth 
birthday. Born at St. John’s he has 
been an Elk since 1921. The news 
item was sent us by his brother, 
Thomas J. Bolt of Somerville, Mass. 


@ We note from the daily press also 
that Sir Vincent Jones, K.B.E., re- 
cently addressed the Montreal Branch 
of The Royal Empire Society on 
Newfoundland. 


He held the members spellbound, 
we gathered, and none gave him 
greater attention than several mem- 
bers of the Newfoundlanders Assoc- 
iation of Montreal who were present 
as guests of Dr. Leo J. Jackman, a 
member of both societies. 
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The Editor’s Page 


@ A DREAM IS COMING TRUE 


T IS with the greatest satisfaction that we print in this issue an official 

illustration and description of the C.N.R. Car Ferry now under con- 
struction in Montreal for use on the Gulf Service between Cape Breton 
and Newfoundland. From the very first issue back in 1945 this maga- 
zine has consistently stressed the need for a real tourist industry in 
Newfoundland and particularly the opening up of the island to motor 
traffic from the mainland. 

Even though for the first year motorists taking their cars across the 
Gulf may not be able to proceed comfortably much beyond Corner 
Brook, yet it will be a great step forward for Newfoundland as the long- 
dreamed-of tourist “invasion” will have been started. In any event, 
the West Coast with its excellent scenic and sporting attractions is a 
tourist paradise in itself, and visitors who can motor even that far 
should find the trip well worth while. 

The construction of the Car Ferry and the simultaneous building of 
a cross-country road as part of the Trans-Canada Highway are pro- 
gressive steps heralding a great new day of development for the Tenth 
Province of Canada which probably would have been long delayed and 
perhaps impossible altogether had Newfoundland chosen to remain a 
political entity. 


=* 


@ GET THE BEST — BY ALL MEANS 


| HROUGH the dynamic salesmanship of Premier Joseph R. 

Smallwood, Newfoundland is attracting some very outstanding 
men to her shores. There’s Dr. Alfred A. Valdmanis, Director-General 
of Economic Development, a European of great talent and experience in 
industrial matters; Clive Planta, Deputy Minister of Fisheries and for- 
merly General Manager of the Fisheries Council of Canada; and. more 
recently recruited, the former head of the Lativan National Film 
Council and some of his colleagues, who will apply the magic of film 
to the sales media the Premier is so energetically using to bring further 
development to Newfoundland. 

We find ourselves heartily in agreement with the Premier’s method 
of getting the best men available wherever he can get them to share 
the big task of creating new industries and improving existing ones. It 
is understood that Mr. Smallwood tried hard to get Leo Dolan, head of 
the Canadian Travel Bureau, to take on the job of building up New- 
foundland’s tourist industry. Apparently he wasn’t successful in this, 
but at least he tried characteristically to get the best man in the tourist 
business. 

More power to our hard-working Premier in his efforts to tap the 
human and financial resources of the world to the lasting benefit of 
Newfoundland and Newfoundlanders. 
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@ JOHN Q. PUBLIC SPEAKS HIS MIND 

OT since the topsy-turvy days of the Confederation campaign of 

1946-48 had there been such a demonstration of public opinion. 
The issue: Should Newfoundland give up a half hour of daylight in 
order to bring its time in line with that of the Maritimes? The question 
was posed by the Provincial Government with the announcement that 
it was proposed to bring in legislation to change Newfoundland’s clocks 
back to Atlantic Standard Time. 

Literally thousands of people protested the measure, shouting to 
high heaven in the newspapers against the loss of the half-hour of day- 
light that would result from passage of the measure. The Board of 
Trade, labor unions, firms and groups by the dozen—all said “No” with 
almost monotonous consistency. 

Coincident with all this anti-viewpoint, the Government announced 
that it was not to be a party measure in the House of Assembly; in other 
words, Liberal members could vote on the resolution as they wished. 

By the time this gets into print the contentious issue may be dis- 
posed of by the House of Assembly. Whatever the result, it has proven 
that public opinion in Newfoundland can be aroused and expressed in 
no uncertain terms. It is a healthy sign and augurs well for future 


controversial questions that may well have greater significance than a 
change in time. 


@ A FISHERMEN’S UNION IN THE MAKING 
HIS month some 200 fishermen, representing the Island’s 28,000 


toilers of the sea, will meet in St. John’s to talk over the uncertain 
fisnery situation and decide whether or not they want to form an island 
wide fishermen’s organization. Premier Smallwood, long a champion 
of labor and the co-operative idea, invited the fishermen to take this 
unprecedented step and undertook, on behalf of the Government, to 
underwrite the travelling expenses of the representative fishermen. 

The Premier made it clear that, having enabled the fishermen to 
get together, the Government would have done its part; after that it 
was up to the fishermen to create their own organization. No doubt 
he had in mind something patterned after the Fishermen’s Protective 
Union established by the late Sir William Coaker in 1909, although it 
is not clear at this point whether a leader for the new organization 
will be found among the fishermen themselves or from the other ranks 
of labor. 

Anyway, it is an excellent and sound move, in our opinion. Fisher- 
men still comprise the largest single body of workers in the Island, and 
a thoroughly representative organization of producing fishermen is long 
overdue. The marketing end of the fishing industry. has been well 
organized for some years, and the exporters have their associations 
through which they can make their voice heard. 

We hope the fishermen will act wisely and organize soundly for 
collective action as the primary producers in Newfoundland’s great 
fisheries. 
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Canadian Government Annuity, can someday mean all the difference 
between INDEPENDENCE and DEPENDENCE for you. 


There is a Government Annuity plan to suit any budget, even 
if you can save only a little. Clip the coupon below, and get all 
the facts on the simple but practical plans available. 


Annuities Branch 
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MILTON F. GREGG A. MacNAMARA 
(Minister Deputy Minister 
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THE FUTURE OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Gwe the 
Chance! 


by ALFRED A. VALDMANIS 


N ARTICLE in the March 

“Atlantic Guardian” dealt 
with Newfoundland’s life and 
death problem. This distinguished 
author could not find a future for 
Newfoundland, and proposed to 
convert Newfoundland into a 
Canadian National Park with its 
population levelled off at 100,000 
below its present 350,000, and 
its natural population increase 
siphoned off to the mainland. 

It is true that Newfoundland’s 
standard of living is below that 
of the Canadian mainland; it is 
true that there are too many 
people engaged in fishing and the 
catch of fish per capita too low to 
attain a decent living; it is true 
that there are but a few indus- 
tries. Nevertheless, I do not be- 
lieve in the scheme proposed by 
its distinguished author. But be- 
fore I elaborate, I should make 
one statement: I wholeheartedly 
agree with Professor Mayo that 
a. either Newfoundland must 

grow, and grow fast, and rela- 

tive prosperity is to visit New- 
foundland soon, or 

. abandonment of the Island by 

its native people (Professor 

Mayo calls it “emigration” to 

the mainland), and some solu- 

tion like the “National Park” 
scheme may become the alter- 
native. 
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A new scheme should leave at 
least one party satisfied. 

Could it be the Newfoundland 
people of whom 100,000 are to 
“emigrate” immediately, the nat- 
ural population increase over 
250,000 to be siphoned off fre- 
quently as the increase comes? 

I have never heard of emigrants 
happy in their lifetime. It takes 
a whole generation to become 


Herewith Dr. Alfred A. Vald- 
manis, Director General of 
Economic Development for 
Newfoundland, presents his 
views on the future of the 
Island — specially written for 
Atlantic Guardian after a 
perusal of Professor Mayo's 
article: “Is Newfoundland 
Overpopulated?” in the March 
issue, and at our request. Dr. 
Valdmanis stresses the need of 
a “Five Year Plan” with some 
special concessions in Cana- 
dian laws and regulations, and 
freight tariffs, in order to give 
Newfoundland a chance to 
“catch up” with the rest of the 
Dominion. 


—Editor. 
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“acclimatized” socially, politically, 
even physically. “Emigration” 
cannot make the Newfoundland 
people happy. 

Could it be Canada? Would a 
National Park scheme make a 
contribution to the greatness, 
happiness, and strength of Can- 
ada? Alas, no! 

There is one key to the future 
of Newfoundland which does not 
jibe with a “National Park 
theme”. Because it is a problem 
of politics and national defence— 
which is clearly beyond my pro- 
vince; I will not try to spell it out 
in full, but touch on it only very 
briefly. 

Newfoundland is Canada’s and, 
indeed, America’s most important 
strategic outpost in the North 
Atlantic, more important by far 
than, say, Alaska. The occupa- 
tion of Newfoundland by enemy 
paratroopers would spell direct 
disaster for Canada and _ for 
America. Could it conceivably 
be possible to convert a contin- 
ent’s 43,000 square miles fortress, 
the ‘Malta’ of the Atlantic, into a 
“National Park’’? 

It is possible, but if that were 
done, and defence requirements 
were complied with by garrison- 
ing more troops here, it would (1) 
cost the Federal defence system 
many times that of helping New- 
foundland to get on its own feet 
in some way briefly touched upon 
later, | below, and (2) it would 
bring back into Newfoundland a 
considerable number of people 
from the Canadian mainland — 
non-productive troops instead of 
the working “emigrants’. 

It does not appear to me that 
the “National Park” scheme could 
Satisfy either the commanding 
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needs of Canada or the needs of 
the Newfoundland people. 
Fortunately, it is not the only 
scheme. 
Agriculture 


The general assumption that 
Newfoundland’s climate hampers 
development is wrong. Her soil, 
particularly on the West Coast, is 
very good, and the flora there re- 
sembles even some _ sub-tropical 
species. There is an excellent op- 
portunity there for farmers. Un- 
fortunately, we lack trained far- 
mers and gardeners willing and 
able to grasp this unique oppor- 
tunity in the North Atlantic. But 
the room, and the opportunity, is 
there. Under present circum- 
stances and conditions, I do not 
know where else in Canada 
equally good and equally cheap 
farm land is available. New- 
foundlanders willing to become 
farmers ought not to “emigrate”. 
Quite to the contrary: Newfound- 
land could use—indeed she needs 
— many thousands of farmers 
from the ‘mainland’ and from 
abroad. 


Fisheries 

There is no dispute about the 
necessity of (1) taking out of the 
fisheries a considerable number 
of those now engaged in it, and 
(2) modernizing equipment with 
resultant increase in per capita 
catch and income of those left in 
the fisheries. But it is not as 
simple as that. 

The switch to modern fishery 
methods requires capital. Re- 
member that we do not discuss the 
fate, or the fortunes, of a few 
more or less powerful companies: 
we discuss the economic possi- 
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NORTH RIVER, C. B. is one 


bilities, and the fate, of some tens 
of thousands of poor fishermen. 
Even if these fishermen organize 
their own co-operatives, or com- 
panies, or societies, these organi- 
zations remain poor and won’t be 
regarded as a ‘good risk’ under 
prevalent banking practice. It 
follows that in a case like New- 
foundand where there are 27,000 
fishermen, with one third of the 
population living from this trade, 
and living a very poor life, every- 
thing ought to be done to make 
modernizing their equipment, 
their nets, draggers, boats, as in- 
expensive as possible. 

But on the subject of mod- 
ernizing the fishermen’s equip- 
ment—which alone can help them 
to increase their catch and to 
attain a relatively decent standard 
of living—we run headlong into 
a net of hampering laws. 

Take, for example, the acquir- 
ing of draggers needed for ex- 
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of the Island's beauty spots. 


panding the fresh fish industry. 
Their purchase is tied to a pro- 
vision that for each new dragger 
purchased a new bottom -has to be 
built in Canada. On top of that, 
heavy import duties have to be 
paid. There is no doubt that these 
provisions do block moderniza- 
tion of fisheries in Newfoundland, 
except for a few companies which 
can .do but little to help elevate 
the position of one third of New- 
foundland’s people. 

What about lifting these ham- 
pering laws for a period of, say, 
five years? Instead of “writing 
off” a seemingly hopeless case, 
give Newfoundland’s fishermen a 
chance to catch up with modern 
fishing methods and techniques! 
Each dollar the fisherman may 
save is urgently needed for mod- 
ernizing the fisheries, as the fish- 
erman lacks the dollar. It is not 
to our credit that the fishermen 
nearest to the greatest fishing 
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banks in the world, are among 
the poorest fishermen in_ the 
Western World. 

Would the nine sister provinces, 
would Ottawa really suffer from a 
five-year lift as briefly sketched 
here, and which would have a tre- 
mendous effect in Newfoundland? 


Pulpwood and Paper Industry 

The distinguished author I re- 
ferred to above has made an 
allowance for 12,000 employed in 
Newfoundland’s pulp and paper 
making and logging. I think he 
has not been quite aware of the 
40 million cords of commercially 
available pulpwood in Labrador, 
practically untapped as yet. These 
timber stands, if we can combine 
their exploitation with exploiting 
Newfoundland’s vast hydro-power 
potential, may change consider- 
ably the economics of Newfound- 
land. We are planning a new 
pulp and newsprint mill based on 
Labrador timber, and this mill 
alone—if and when it is built— 
may, directly, and indirectly, pro- 
vide some 6,000 to 8,000 people 
with new employment. The mill 
may well become the embryo of 
a new town. And, theoretically 
speaking, there is more pulpwood 
in Newfoundland and Labrador 
than necessary only for one new 


-pulp and~ newsprint mill. Who, 


at this stage, would dare to pro- 
phesy? 


Metallic and Non-metallic Minerals 

Newfoundland possesses almost 
all minerals and metals one can 
think of; a glance at Newfound- 
land’s geological map of 1937 con- 
vinces us. However, there are no 
exact data which could suply an- 
swers to the questions: Where? 
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How much? What quality? All 
too often serious questions were 
brushed aside by offhand state- 
ments like ‘too little’ or ‘too poor’. 
We shall see. 

No Government, no man, can 
produces miracles. But miracle 
don’t seem to be necessary in 
Newfoundland. 

Buchans is eminent proof of one 
of the finest mining enterprises in 
this hemisphere. Exploratory and 
research work, and drilling, is 
being conducted in a number of 
places in Newfoundland, some of 
it with very promising results. 
Newfoundland’s iron ore is well 
known. Who. at this stage, could 
predict that it can never supply 
any other mill than a steel plant 
in one of Newfoundland’s sister 
provinces? 


Newfoundland’s dormant non- 
metallic minerals will be awaken- 
ed. Her limestone has proven to 
be extremely rich, and her gyp- 
sum rock (98%) proven to be the 
best so far known in this hem- 
isphere. From late summer 1951 
on, Newfoundland will have her 
own cement and gypsum indus- 
tries, and before these industries 
have started rolling, we know al- 
ready that some secondary indus- 
tries, based on the cement and 
gypsum mills, will be built by 
Newfoundland private capital. We 
have already observed that al- 
though there is still an abundance 
of labor, lack of specialists and 
skilled labor is beginning to con- 
stitute a problem and points up 
the need for learning new skills. 
It is true, this is a vague begin- 
ning, a vague indication. But it 
seems to justify the request: be- 
fore “writing Newfoundland off’, 
before converting her into a 
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“National Park” with a limited 
250,000 population, give her a 
chance! A Newfoundland, where 
industry holds a sound balance to 
fisheries, with gradually develop- 
ing farming and gardening, may 
be more than a pipe dream —if 
many will help, and nobody 
blocks the way. 


Transport 

There is one tremendous ob- 
stacle to industrial development 
of Newfoundland. It is man- 
made and it ought to be possible 
for it to be changed by man. But 
so far it has not been conquered. 
It is the transport problem. 

It is transport costs which make 
‘mainland imports’ so expensive 
in Newfoundland and cost of liv- 
ing so high; it is transport costs 
which keep Newfoundland pro- 
ducts out of ‘mainland markets’, 
thereby blocking Newfoundland’s 
industrial development. And I 
cannot see a prosperous New- 
foundland unless this most for- 
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This is the cosy settlement of CALVERT, on the Southern Shore. 


new industries, to provide em- 
ployment, income, increased busi- 
ness and freight? 


Newfoundland needs, for a 
period of five years, exceptionally 
low freight rates to help get its 
economic development program 
into full stride. Is it asking too 
much? 


Conclusions 


I do not think Newfoundland 
ought to be converted into a 
“National Pork”: Such a plan 
does not serve the interests of 
Newfoundlanders, neither does it 
serve the national interests of 
Canada. 

There is evidence that New- 
foundland may have the resources, 
the people, and the will to “‘catch- 
up with the mainland”. 

There is ample room for far- 
mers on the west coast of New- 
foundland. 
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There is room for and evidence 
of the economic soundness of at 
least one new pulp and paper mill 
based on Labrador timber re- 
sources. 


Although investigations are not 
completed as yet, some new min- 


ing and related industries appear’ 


to be feasible in Newfoundland. 
Hydro-power developments are 
a definite possibility. 


Some of Newfoundland’s new 
basic industries (cement, gypsum) 
will sponsor the development of 
secondary industries: There is no 
doubt that construction and build- 
ing will develop in Newfoundland, 
and I would expect Newfoundland 
construction and building com- 
panies, particularly those domi- 
ciled in Western Newfoundland, 
to reverse the present trend and 
‘invade’ Newfoundland’s neighbor 
Provinces. 

There is still some surplus labor 
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in Newfoundland, but this trend 
is sharply on the decline, and I 
think that, as from the spring of 
1952 on, there won’t be further 
unemployment in Newfoundland. 
There will be an acute shortage 
of trained and experienced spec- 
ialists which situation will be met, 
initially, by ‘imports’ of the neces- 
sary skills, but, in the longer run, 
this trend will help to develop and 
mature Newfoundland’s own 
talent. 


Rapid economic development, 
and improving of the standard of 
living, of Newfoundland is ser- 
iously hampered, and _ almost 
blocked, by some laws and regu- 
lations like those affecting drag- 
gers, boats and transport in gen- 
eral. It is difficult, almost im- 
possible, for a new  underde- 
veloped Province to “catch-up” 
with the economic standard of 
the older sister-Provinces in a 
“normal” way, by slow and grad- 
ual development and competing 
against great odds. As a rule, the 
poor are bound to remain the 
underdogs, until and unless a 
combination of tremendous effort 
plus some lucky break elevates 
them. There is no lack of effort 
in Newfoundland today. 


But I am still looking for the 
“lucky break”: five year favorable 
treatment—freedom in chartering 
boats and organizing Newfound- 


land transport; lower C. N. R. 
freight rates in Newfoundland; 
lifting of restrictions and customs 
duties on draggers and boats. We 
ask it for five years only—to give 
us a chance to reorganize, to 
build up, and to “catch-up”. Is 
it asking too much? 


Latvian economist with an_ inter- 
national reputation, Dr. A. A. Valdmanis 
sparks Newfoundland’s economic de- 
velopment in brilliant teamwork with 
Premier Smallwood. 


os 
by RUPERT JACKSON 


R. Alfred A. Valdmanis, New- 

foundland’s Director Gen- 
eral of Economic Development, 
has crowded into his 42 years a 
rare lifetime of training, exper- 
ience, hard work, achievement, 
and distinction. There are many 
reasons why profound admira- 
tion, honest thankfulness and also 
some inevitable jealousies are 
focused around this quiet, im- 
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mensely intense, very unusual 
man who looks like and moves 
with the ease of a well trained 
sportsman, but whose eyes—per- 
haps the most impressive part of 
this young looking newcomer to 
Newfoundland — have the unfor- 
gettable light of a fanatic or a 
man of destiny. 

J. R. Smallwood, Newfound- 
land’s able and energetic Premier, 
who is credited ‘with the ability of 
finding outstanding talent for his 
province, in two consecutive radio 
broadcasts put Newfoundland and 
Canadian spotlights on Dr. 
Valdmanis, saying simply: “Dr. 
Valdmanis is worth his weight in 
gold”, and predicting for his chief 
of economic development a monu- 
ment within his lifetime. 

Well Known on This Side Too 

Dr. Valdmanis is holder of a 
number of academic degrees, and 
a great number of decorations and 
titles from a round dozen Euro- 
pean countries. A Latvian by 
birth, he rose to European prom- 
inence in economics, finance, and 
industrial planning, before he be- 
came 30. 

Since coming to Canada in 1948, 
he has built a new reputation for 
himself on this side of the 
Atlantic, too. He has become well 
and favorably known in Ottawa 
and by top men all over Canada. 
He has swept Newfoundland in 
less than ten months, and is now 
going all out to make inroads into 
Wall Street, the very heart and 
brain of the economic life in the 
United States. 

He has put into operation in 
Newfoundland some of his boy- 
hood dreams about social and 
economic development which 
later matured in new 


some 
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theories in general economics in 
his native Latvia where he began 
his unprecedented rise to the top 
of his field. 

Strongly supported and trusted 
by Newfoundland’s Premier and 
Government, Dr. Valdmanis has 
already put Newfoundland on the 
road to rapid  industrialization, 
and an economic development 
program which may make the 
dreams of the hard-working, 
proud, but poor Newfoundland 
people come true. 

Dr. Valdmanis shuns publicity; 
he never talks about himself. He 
does not smoke and does not like 
hard liquor. He sets a hard pace 
of working almost impossible to 
match. Occasionally he relaxes 
by playing tennis or playing the 
piano: otherwise he leads a very 
lonely life in a world of his own. 
.His most devoted subordinates as 
well as his very few true friends 
refer to him always as “The 
Doctor”: calling him “Alf” would 
be near blasphemy to them. 

Between the two world wars, 
young Valdmanis was selected by 
the Government of Latvia to un- 
dergo a _ special education and 
training in economic leadership. 
At the age of 24 he had collected 
his Latvian and foreign academic 
degrees and was assigned to a var- 
iety of tasks in other European 
countries serving as an economist 
and planner in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, France, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Between 1933 and 1938 he gain- 
ed an insight into the economic 
affairs of Europe and in world 
trade, commerce, and banking, 
which is equalled by few men, if 
any. And the connections which 
he made during this period all 
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At the Foot of the Ladder 


(The author of this poem is 15 years old) 


Rise up, my friend, and take your place among the throngs of men, 
Where, at the bottom of the rung, you’ll count them, ten by ten, 
That man there will be a doctor, that one will be a star, 


And that one there, my little friend, won’t get so very far. 


What, my friend, is your ambition? Is it to become so rich 


That you can hire a dozen men to scratch you when you itch? 
And if it is, my little friend, I don’t think you’ll get far, 


You’ll never get to own a plane, or drive your motor car. 


You’ll only be a common bum, a beggar in the street, 


With just a rag upon your back, and just a crumb to eat. 
You’ll find the world has passed you by, and left you in the rush; 


You'll also find that those who work will never miss the bus. 


But at the top you’ll find there’s room for many many more, 
Ambition can be yours, my friend, for rich or for the poor, 


You need not be a nobleman to get up to the top, 
You only have to give your best, that’s everything you’ve got. 


—LAURENCE G. BOURNE, 
Clarenville, T. B. 


over the world, are more than 
paying off now that he is planning 
_ directing Newfoundland’s 
economic development program. 


An International Reputation 

It was during this period also 
that he made his international 
reputation and achieved distinc- 
tion he never thought of in his 
wildest boyhood dreams. At the 
age of 29 he had been awarded 
titles, ranks and medals from a 
good dozen foreign countries, and 
he was appointed Latvian Cabinet 
Minister in Charge of Economics, 
Finance, Industry and _ Trade. 
Never before was so much power 
concentrated in so young hands, 
and Valdmanis had become one 
of the most famous, most admired, 
most respected, and most cele- 
brated European economists. He 
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was at the peak of his wonderful 
career when the terrible crash 
came. 

In 1940, the Baltic countries 
were invaded by Soviet Russia. 
All former political, economic and 
military leaders the Russians 
could get their hands on, were 
imprisoned, tried, condemned to 
slave labor, or massacred. Young, 
proud, and) aware of the admir- 
ation of his Latvian people, 
Valdmanis refused to flee. 
Promptly he was arrested by the 
Soviets; promptly his ordeal 
began. 

Thus begins the part of his life 
that Valdmanis does not talk 
about. Only a few people know a 
little about it, and some informa- 
tion about this period is found in 
a book published in 1949 in 
Switzerland and entitled “Dr. 
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Valdmanis and His Work for His 
People and Country”. Perhaps it 
is sufficient to say that, although 
very friendly by nature, Valdmanis 
does not laugh very often since. 
Through a lucky break he became 
the survivor of a mass extermina- 
tion of enemies of the Soviets in 
1941, when the arrival of German 
troops stopped the _ slaughter. 
Valdmanis is still on the Soviet 
Russian “wanted list’. 

After a year as a free man under 
German rule, he was picked up 
by the new occupation authorities 
in March, 1943, as leader of the 
Latvian resistance movement, and 
spent the rest of the war as a 
German political internee. 

Dr. Valdmanis internment end- 
ed with the war, and he went to 
work in British and American 
military Headquarters as an ad- 
visor on civilian affairs. Later he 
went to Geneva in a top planning 
position with the International 
Refugee Organization. 

While working with IRO he 
turned down a professorship in 
economics offered him by a uni- 
versity in Florida but accepted 
the invitation to come to Canada 
as one of Europe’s outstanding 
scientists selected for the Cana- 
dian Lady Davis Fellowship 
Award and for a professorship in 
the field he had already mastered 
-——political economy. 

Professor of Political Economy 

He became professor of political 
economy in Ottawa. From there 
he rapidly rose to become advisor 
to the department of Mines and 
Resources, and to the department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

It was while he was in these 
jobs that Premier J. R. Smallwood 
of Newfoundland heard of him 
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through Trade Minister C. D. 
Howe. The Premier told him of ° 
the challenge of Newfoundland to 
a razor-sharp thinking economic 
planner who had also made a 
Mame as a brilliant executive. 
Valdmanis ended up as director 
general of economic development 
in Newfoundland. 


The ink was hardly dry on 
Valdmanis’ contract with the 
Newfoundland Government when 
he was negotiating his first new 
industry — a cement factory for 
Newfoundland. A gypsum and 
gypsum wallboard factory came 
next. In the cards now are a 
flour mill, a tannery, a marine oil 
hardening plant, and many more. 
But, Dr. Valdmanis’ seeing eyes 
have been cast on the huge timber 
resources of Labrador as raw 
material for one or more paper 
mills, and the _ possibilities of 
hydro-electric power develop- 
ment. He is rumored as investi- 
gating the economics of a chemical 
industry and a steel mill in New- 
foundland, all for the purpose of 
raising the standard of living of 
the people by awakening the still 
dormant natural resources of 
Newfoundland. 

All this has meant a lot of hard, 
unrelenting, day and night work. 
In doing this Dr. Valdmanis 
enjoys the full confidence and 
support of Newfoundland’s Gov- 
ernment, but sometimes he runs 
into trouble too: 

He builds a cement mill, and 
runs into powerful cement in- 
terests. He tackles gypsum and 
wallboard and faces well estab- 
lished Canadian and U.S. A. 
gypsum interests. He plans hydro- 
power and pulp and paper de- 
velopments, and some _ interests 
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Contentment 


Will you come and view the glory 

Shining deep in nature’s eyes, 

In the pools along the Humber 

Where the lordly salmon lies? 

As the ripples run the river 

In its journey to the sea, 

You can sit in quiet contentment 

You can feel that you are free. 

There the cloak of staid conven- 
tion 

Can be quickly laid aside, 

You are in the open spaces 

Where your world is free and 
wide. 

A dip at early morning, 

And a salmon on the fly 

Will be ever golden memories 

In the future bye and bye. 


MALCOLM M. PARSONS, 
St. John’s. 


“may not like it”. He thinks 
about improving the life of New- 
foundland’s fishermen, and runs 
headlong into Newfoundland 
“stick-in-the-muds” who want no 
changes. But he does not give in, 
this quiet, immensely intense 
Latvian, and he cannot be lured 
away by the most attractive offers 
from abroad. He has said that he 
would be loyal to Newfoundland 
and her people, and that he knows 
of only one greater loyalty in his 
heart —his loyalty toward the 
country of his fathers and him- 
self. Only if and when Latvia 
becomes free, he feels, he must, 
and he would go. In the mean- 
time, he is doing his best to mold 
Newfoundland’s future destiny. 
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Once a week the children take over the microphone at C.B.T. Grand Falls, to 
the delight of the townsfolk and Exploits Valley Royal Stores, the sponsors. 


THE CHILDREN'S HALF HOUR 


T A QUARTER past seven 

every Friday evening, prac- 
tically all radios in Grand Falls 
and vicinity are tuned to the local 
station C.B.T., awaiting the Chil- 
dren’s Half Hour—a program put 
on by children under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lind and Mrs. 
Parsons, and sponsored by the Ex- 
ploits Valley Royal Stores Ltd. 


This is the only radio program 
of its kind in Newfoundland just 
now, and the weekly broadcasts 
usually follow the same pattern: 
The children, ranging from five to 
twelve years, with perhaps one or 
two teen-agers, all of whom have 
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been selected at previous audi- 
tions, arrive at the studio in good 
time, find their places and talk 
excitedly until a few seconds be- 
for starting time. 


The instance the ON THE AIR 
sign over the studio door goes on, 
the whole group, of from twelve 
to twenty, sings with spirit and 
to the tune of “Skip to your Lou”: 


“The Royal Stores program, it’s 
for you, 


The Royal Stores program, How 
Do You Do! 


The Royal Stores program, it’s 
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We hope that you enjoy it.” 


And people do, for there seems 
to be a surprising amount of 
talent in Grand Falls and the 
nearby places, and the children 
really do a splendid job. 

Mrs. Lind introduces and chats 
with all the performers as, in turn, 
they come to the microphone, 
helping them to feel relaxed and 
at home before they do their num- 
bers, while Mrs. Parsons takes 
care of the musical part. 

To the delight of the listening 
audience the very tiny tots often 
get quite talkative—like the little 
girl who went on at great length 
about her brother who might have 
to have his ‘pendix’ out, and the 


Youthful quartette, |. to r.: 


small four year old boy who was 
so curious about everything in 
the studio that he just about for- 
got his “piece”; when reminded 
gently he said, “Sure I told you 
that” and thought he had; and 
again the two small sisters, one 
of whom leaned over and said, 
“Mrs. Lind, my mother said, if 
Susan doesn’t know it I can sing 
for her.” 


The program generally consists 
of recitations, songs, a couple of 
instrumental selections, on . the 
piano, guitar, mouth organ or 
clarinet, and sometimes a round 
or other group song. 

When the program is over the 
children linger only long enough 
to gather round Mr. Heber 
Hiscock, advertising manager for 


Junior Jesseau, Gregory Hatt, Edmund Jackman, Patrick 


Beson. Popular children’s program is under the direction of Mesdames Lind & Parsons. 
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Linda Gillette, 412, steps up to 
the mike while Laura Lind looks on. 
the Exploits Valley Royal Stores, 


who is always on hand with 
chocolates and a word of praise 


' —for now they are eager to get 


home to hear all about the show. 

Mrs. Lind and Mrs. Parsons are 
keenly interested in helping the 
boys and girls to acquire poise 
and confidence, and in encourag- 
ing them to learn good music and 
worthwhile verse. They are loud 
in praise of the teachers of the 


_ Amalgamated Schools, the sisters 


at the Convents, and the parents, 
who help and guide the young 
people in choosing suitable items. 

The interest of the boys and 
girls in their own radio show is 
unbounded, and the opinion gen- 
erally is that in sponsoring it the 
Exploits Valley Royal Stores and 
Mr. A. G. Ogilvie, the manager, 
are doing an excellent thing for 
the young people of Grand Falls. 
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Good Neighbors 


When the ice has gone off 
In the spring of the year, 
There are boats to be painted 
And boats to repair; 

There are traps to be barked 
And there’s plenty to do— 
But to launch off a boat, 

You need a good crew. 


For a neighbor to say 

He’s too busy to come 

When a friend needs his help 

It would surely be dumb; 

For he cannot tell 

How soon he’ll want aid, 

And he knows how his neighbor 
Would rather be paid. 


So co-operation 

Goes on all the while, 

But here it is done 

In Newfoundland style. 

So when Skipper Tom 
Wants his boat off the block 
There’s no one refuses, 

All to his room fiock. 


They prise up the boat 
And pull the blocks out, 
They all get around 

And give a great shout: 
“Now boys altogether 
We'll push off this boat,” 
And before you have time 
To say “jump”, she’s afloat. 


Now when one of these men 
Wants the loan of a punt, 
Skipper Tom could refuse, 
But that’s just what he won’t. 
He’ll say, “Boy, go take her, 
Your welcome, you know— 
Take the sail if you want it 
’T will save you the row.” 


The man that refuses 

To lend you a hand, 

Is not*thought very well of 
Here in Newfoundland. 
He’ll not be respected 

Like the man reaching out 
To show a poor neighbor 


An easier route. 
C. A. BRETT, 
Joe Batt’s Arm. 
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Memories of 


“Didder Hill” 


by RON POLLETT 


S I write this composition I’m 

looking out the window I 
always look out of when I’m writ- 
ing. It’s three stories up and 
affords a view of the sky directly 
over Coney Island. Off to the 
right, the part I can’t see, is the 
sky over the harbor entrance to 
New York. 

I’m living in Brooklyn — any- 
way, I’m residing in Brooklyn, 
and the time is January. 

I have a much better aspect 
than thousands of others in 
Brooklyn. But it’s still not the 
rosy picture I cut out for myself 
when I scrubbed the squidsquirt 
from my neck and quit my out- 
port home to seek a fortune. 


I LEFT Trinity Bay and came 
to the States the circuituous way: 
three years as an outport school 
teacher, three more in Grand Falls 
adding long columns of figures in 
the newsprint mill, and two in 
Montreal smudging my hands 
with printers’ ink. So when I 
finally landed on Didder Hill in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, the her- 
ring scales were already rubbed 


Herewith Ron Pollett reminisces 
about his early days in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. It’s a far cry from his native 
home, New Harbor, T. B., but readers 
will find this story of “Didder Hill” 
as interesting as anything Pollett has 
written about the homeland. 
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off my boots and I knew a light 
bulb when I saw one. 


What happened to me after that 


is not too important. But I'll 
probably get around to shooting 
off about it one of these days. 

This was in the mid 20’s when 
Newfoundlanders flocked into 
New York by the “Nerissa” 
“Sylvia,” and “Rosalind” boat- 
load, joining uncles and cousins 
who already had created a Little 
Newfoundland in South Brooklyn. 
On Sunday afternoons all the 
newcomers and most of the old 
hoisted sail and set course for the 
nearby park through the 9th 
Street entrance. They all con- 
verged on Didder Hill where they 
were almost certain to meet some- 
one one time or another from down 
the home Bay The place was the 
next best thing to the jigging 
ground. 


This mound is little more than 
a grassy knob, a sort of black- 
berry knap_ underneath the 
spreading shade trees a quarter 
mile along the flagstone path from 
the entrance. The park itself: is 
an enormous stretch—526 acres of 
meadows, man-made ponds, and 
wild woods enough to get lost in, 
right in the heart of the city. It’s 
quite a pretty spot, green with 
wide pastures of trimmed turf 
grass fringed by tall leaf trees. 
Yet the outporters, many raw 
from bald headlands and the 
heaving sea, gamboled not on the 
greensward but instead sat sweat- 
ing salt water in the sultry heat 
under the boughs on Didder Hill. 

How the mound came by that 
odd name is interesting history. 
The story is, it was so christened 
by a big-eared cop with a twink- 
ling eye who overheard a group 
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of baymen chewing the rag while 
sprawled on the knob one hot 
afternoon when the sun could 
roast a caplin on the brick walk. 
“Now did ’er, boy? Ya don’t say, 
now did ’er?” They were doubt- 
less discussing the sailing prowess 
of some schooner they’d known 
on the Labrador the summer be- 
fore or maybe only the straw hats 
with which they fanned their 
melting brows. But, “Did ’er, 
boy? Now, did ’er?” 

A lonesome lad in the cruel city, 
I wouldn’t miss Didder Hill on a 
bet. Here, I could get the taste 
and smell of home. Other out- 
porters must have felt the same 
way, because the knap_ grew 
blacker and blacker with blue- 


serge suits and hook-up bluchers 


as fresh brown-berry faces were 
added every summer. According 
as one group skimmed off their 
wool peaked caps and donned 
quiffs or straws, another batch 
heaved up to the hill with spray- 


salt in their neck wrinkles. This 


kept up all through the 20’s. 
Among us bunch of young 
Newfers then making our mark 
on the face of New York was a 
fair sprinkling of home girls. The 
distaff contingent likewise was 
sweetened regularly with arrivals 
on every boat. They brought 


_natural complexions, contours 


firm and trim, a swinging gait 
from active outdoor life, and nor- 
mally glinting hair, but soon took 
to the high heels and the mincing 
tread and the make-up of their 
already citified forerunners. These 
were the housemaids who gained 
a fine reputation in New York as 
smart and efficient workers so that 
later arrivals needed only mention 
the word “Newfoundland” to be 


hired on the spot. Those of the 
home girls with sufficient educa- 
tion to start a nursing career 
usually entered that profession, 
and likewise won renown — as 
“Canadian” nurses than which 
there are none better. 

Hundreds of these girls married 
their own kind and have reared 
a generation who always can 
locate Newfoundland on the map 
—which, I believe, is more than 
can be said of ninety per cent of 
school graduates in Brooklyn. 

If the immigration pace of the 
1920’s had continued, there’d be 
cobwebs across half the lanes in 
Newfoundland today. All you 
needed then to undertake the big 
adventure were the bare fare and 
a health certificate. But the finan- 
cial depression of the 30’s brought 
quota and other restrictions which 
pushed the door practically shut 
and it’s never been opened more 
than a peep ever since. So with 
the unending spools of red tape 
and the reams of fly-paper tang- 
ling the heels of would-be immi- 
grants from the outports today, 
Didder Hill has become a lone- 
some place indeed. 

And the loss is New York’s-— 
or Boston’s or that of any place 
else in the States where the vill- 
agers might come and settle and 
work. The hardy breed of strong 
men who were born to work with 
their hands could contribute much 
to heavy construction and similar 
he-man occupations that new- 
comers from many other coun- 
tries, as well as city-breds them- 
selves, either shun or are not 
physically equipped to handle. 

At least ninety per cent of the 
home folk who entered on the big 
wave following the first World 
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War pitched in at the, building 
trades, notably iron construction 
work, and helped erect such new- 
world monuments as the Empire 
State Building and the George 
Washington Bridge. Trades like 
carpentry, ship building and re- 
pair, and longshore work came 
easy to men whose fathers built 
their own homes and boats and 
who themselves wielded hammers, 
saws, and adzes from their todd- 
ling days. And they too, like the 
housemaids and nurses, gained 
recognition as expert and con- 
scientious workmen. 

Meantime, Toronto and Mont- 
real and other cities and provinces 
of the north mainland, to which 
entrance is easy since Newfound- 
land became part of Canada a 
couple of years back, gather in 
those of the sturdy outlanders 
who sprout wings. Strong backs, 


stout hearts, willing hands, and a 
burning determination to make 


good are the prize package the 
mainland is reaping. And what 
more could any country ask? 

As for the home colony in South 
Brooklyn, it can hardly be called 
that any more. Most of the set- 
tlers moved off as soon as their 
families fledged and after the 
prosperity of overtime wages in 
the war years of the 40’s—away 
to better and newer housing and 
roomier streets than in this old 
part of the city: away out on 
Long Island into homes of their 
own like they had in the outports 
or into modern apartments in the 
near suburbs. The section is now 
giving berth to the recent influx 
of Caribbean races into the city— 
and the sparrows in the boughs 
on Didder Hill hear a new kind of 
lingo (Spanish) which, by the 
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way, could flabbergast them no 
more than the idiomatic aber- 
rations of the salty 20’s. 

So today it’s like a trip to the 
graveyard to visit the intersection 
of 9th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
the night-time “village square” 
which once was fat with out- 
porters and pumpy with hand- 
shakes. Only an odd die-hard, 
complete with barrel belly, eye- 
glasses, and a forlorn look, re- 
mains to stanchion up the brick 
buildings or warm the stone 
ramps with his tired bottom. But 
he hasn’t forgotten the genuine 
“How’s ya, boy?” as he inquires 
where you live now. 

No one ever kept tabs as to 
how many home folk settled in 
the metropolitan area, but 20,000 
is the usual guess. Of these, 
about half must have bunched in 
Little Newfoundland at its hey- 
day. Yet, in spite of such import- 
ant numbers, no effort was ever d 
made to organize a community 
center, formal clubrooms where 
the newcomer might drop in 
among his fellows and chat and ~ 
read the home papers—the sort of © 
chummy touch that other racial © 
groups hastened to foster to help 
one another get settled and find 
jobs and otherwise feel at home in 
the new land. No; the outporter 
had to row his own dory, both 
financially and socially, as far as © 
organized help was concerned. 

It’s been said of Newfound- 
landers they don’t jell as readily 
as some other groups, and there 
might be marrow in that, too. At 
any rate, the Newfoundland As- 
sociation Inc., a society formed in 
1940 to sponsor socials and dances, 
never got more than 150 members 
(dues $5 a year), now down to 
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75; and the Newfoundland War 
Veterans Association of New York 
could recruit only 100, present 
membership 61. The latter, of 
course, is restricted to war vet- 
erans. Both these groups, sma!l 
as they are, have raised “helping 
hand” funds to save many a poor 
fellow from a pauper’s grave or 
to put a turkey on the Christmas 
table of some luckless family from 
the old sod. The Vets in partic- 
ular, have made substantial con- 
tributions to the Tuberculosis 
Fund at home. 


These organizations have no 
permanent quarters, only meeting 
rooms The time is now a bit late 
to think of public clubrooms for 
Brooklyn Newfers because most 
of us are getting too old to do 
anything but stick close to the 
woodbox after wobbling to work 
and back. You only have to peek 
in at some of the square dances 
these times to see the change—the 
floor either deserted or flapping 
with the second generation in the 
tame “barn” interpretation of the 
one-time knock-down-and-drag- 
out dust raisers of their parents. 
And at card parties the old verve 
that smashed the table whisting 
the Five has largely been super- 
Seded by the subdued bustle of 
women playing Bridge. 

Nor are there any more of the 
home movie shows which Major 
Tait used to bring over to 
Brooklyn from his offices in the 
Rockefeller Plaza where he was 
head of the Newfoundland Tourist 
Bureau, now defunct as_ such. 
These movies, largely fishing and 
hunting scenes among the grand- 
eur of the country’s woods and 
waters, often showed the _ spot 
where someone in the audience 


cut his first teeth and generally 
the room Was roaring with whoops 
and hollers. 

One thing the Newfound- 
landers, the housewives, do con- 
tinue to pitch into with heart and 
soul is church work. Their train- 
ing as girls helping Ma with the 
village social and Sunday School 
picnics came in handy. The 
churches can use plenty of help in 
bazaars and other fund-raising 
activities, and city-bred women 
are not always on the ball with 
the elbow grease. But the New- 
foundlanders, like other village- 
reared groups, are; and many a 
church in this city of churches has 
reaped the benefit. 

One edifice in particular, St. 
John’s in the Fort Hamilton sec- 
tion and the third oldest (1834) 
Episcopal church in Brooklyn, 
must have lifted its venerable 
eyebrows to the highest heavens 
some years back at the sight of 
outport women scrubbing its 
floors. These enthusiastic workers 
just did not fancy the dust, 
hallowed or not, and gave it what 
was probably its first inside bath 
—a routine job in the places they 
came from. 

The husbands, too, sit well into 
community affairs. The list of 
wardens and vestrymen in many 
important churches contains one 
or more Newfoundlanders. And, 
of course, world fraternal societies 
such as Knights of Columbus and 
Masons also have a roster of home 
men who resumed from their 
native land. 

So, while the sea people at first 
concentrated in oldest Brooklyn, 
today you could sling a rock 
from almost any spot in the city 
and hit a Newfoundlander. For 
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Many places in Newfoundland such as BAULINE, near St. John’s 
(above), provided “‘Didder’s Hill’ in Brooklyn with new settlers. 


instance, just t’other side of the 
nearest car lot is the grocery 
and 


business of Owen Feaver, 
Fred Noseworthy manages a giant 
food market down the street (both 


St. John’s). Near me too is the 
home appliance firm of Churchill 
& Co., owned by Billy Churchill, 
and the general contracting busi- 
ness of John Pond (both Twil- 
lingate), also the laundry shop of 
a Mr. McCarthy who worked on 
the S.S. “Argyle” and who “ha’n’t 
been back home in t’urrty-odd 
years, m’ bye.” 

Also in my section live some of 
the cable operators who started 
with Western Union in the hum- 
ming Heart’s Content and Bay 
Roberts days before World War I 


but who shortly were displaced by 


robots and hied themselves to the 
central office in New York. Like 
most other home people here, 
they’re now graying around the 
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temples but still going strong. 
Some I know are Jack Pike, Abe 
Snow, Bill French, Fred Bartlett, 
Walt Mercer, George Mallam, 
Jack Pugh, Jim and Mac Hearn, 
Cec Moore, Frank Rendell, Cyr 
Rockwood, Jack French, Bessie 
Parrot. 

The very few home printers 
(my trade) in New York, all of 
whom watch the salt water from 
the slopes of Brooklyn, are Claude 
Andrews, ‘Danny Wall, Dan Des 
Roches, Frank Boggan — all 
alumni of St. John’s composing 
rooms from ’way back and now 
likewise turning pale around the 
ears. 

But some who settled in the old 
city and bought property there. 
you couldn’t move with a crow- 
bar, and for them it’s been a 
second home indeed. One of these 
is Peter Sheppard, who blew in 
from Twillingate at the turn of 
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the century and now is resting 
from a lifework in the shipyards. 
“I’m on the shelf, boy; but I still 
think what fun I could have with 
a small boat and a fishhook”— 
proving, I guess, that though you 
can sweat the outport out of your 
system, you can’t squeeze it out 
of your mind. 

Many still sticking to the old- 
fashioned cheap-rent flats could 
afford better but are the saving 
kind who keep piling up money 
against a rainy day—or, rather, a 
blizzard. I’ve heard of one fellow 
who pinched so hard he finally 
had almost enough to live off the 
interest, but still he wasn’t satis- 
fied and started stinting on grub. 
That did it; the doctors and hos- 
pitals came along and wiped him 
off the map. It was said he’d had 
hopes of returning to the village 
and building himself a mansion 
where he could spend his gum- 
ming years catching tomcods over 
the wharf. 

Some of us do toy with the idea 
of spending our second childhood 
in the same place we enjoyed our 
first. In the city we’ve usually 
never owned any property except 
a few sticks of furniture under 
someone else’s roof, and _ the 
thought of lolling in your own 
luxurious bungalow in a beauty 
spot overlooking the shimmering 
sea seems a pretty good dream. 
,Too, the idea of never, never 
again having to buck the city 
hordes on the buses and railways 
and drag your aching feet over 
the hard pavements, but instead 
just be free as the wind to pass 
your time fishing or sitting on the 
verandah watching lazy clouds 
change color in the sunset—that 
sort of picture does look inviting, 


to say the least. But it all might 
be the same kind of mirage you 
saw in the magazine ad in the 
first place, back in your youth 
when you set out to see and con- 
quer the world. 

Because, of course you can’t 
really go home again. Your ties 
are now in Brooklyn where your 
children were born and where 
they always will be. Too, the long 
winters and late springs of the 
outports seep into aging bones 
molded to a more salubrious cli- 
mate, and the moan, screech, and 
roar of sea gales over cold craggy 
headlands can grow dreary when 
you have nothing to do but sit and 
listen while looking out the win- 
dow at the snow. Besides, your 
parents have passed, of course, 
and so have most of your uncles 
and aunts and others who made 
up the life you used to know. 
Then there’s the problem of get- 
ting used to “home” cooking again 
after the infinite variety of edibles 
in New York. 

But there’s absolutely no reason 
why the exile facing retirement, 
and fairly well heeled as he 
should be after a lifetime of striv- 
ing, can’t build himself a comfort- 
able nook in the homeland and 
spend at least the fine-weather 
season there having fun as a 
change from twiddling his thumbs 
in the city. Those of us from the 
Avalon, for one section, ought to 
make out pretty well on the net- 
work of motor roads where visi- 
tors may drop in regularly for tea 
and a chat, bringing the kind of 
happy companionship we seldom 
could have in the city. Along 
with that, there’d be boats and 
fishhooks and pension cheques 
in the mail. 
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Replies to our February Picture Quiz are still coming in, so 


we'll hold the report on it until next issue. 
another picture from an old collection that we can’t identify. Do 
you know what place in Newfoundland it is? 


Meanwhile, here is 


Anyway, it’s an idea. This re- 
planting would of course have 
firmer roots than when we merely 
hopped in on a short visit to the 
home grounds, as many have done 
through the years, and got fidgety 
after the novelty wore off; now 
there’d be no urgent business 
pulling us back to the city—noth- 
ing but the armchair waiting in 
Brooklyn and almost anything is 
better than that. 

And back in your birthplace, 
with no big rent to pay and with 
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everybody bidding you the time 
o’ day, you might even learn to 
stroke your whiskers in content- 
ment like the old geezers who 
never left home at all. 


A motor route across New- 
foundland would help us bring in 
our pots and pans. Indeed, we 
may need such a highway long 
before we can come back as gray- 
beard summer residents. They’re 
digging bomb shelters in New 
York. 
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For service between North Sydney and Port aux Basques. 


.NE of the largest and the 

most modern ocean ferries of 
its type is under construction in 
Montreal. It is being built by 
Canadian Vickers Limited on 
order for the Canadian Govern- 
ment and when it is completed it 
will be placed in service by the 
Canadian National Railways be- 
tween North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
and Port aux Basques, Newfound- 
land. 

The ship is being especially de- 
signed to meet the Terms of Union 
which provided that when New- 
foundland had constructed a high- 
way from Port aux Basques to 
Corner Brook, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would provide a steam- 
ship service between North Syd- 
ney and Port aux Basques suit- 
able for the carriage of motor 
vehicles in addition to passenger 
and freight traffic. 

The Canadian Government has 
accepted the recommendation of 
the Canadian National Railways 
for the provision of an ice-break- 
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ing ferry of special design to 
meet these requirements, and the 
construction of a new dock and 
terminal at Port aux Basques, to- 
gether with a new dock at North 
Sydney. The objective being 
sought is to furnish Newfound- 
land with reliable and convenient 
ferry service which would avoid 
the uncertainties under winter 
operation and the chronic delay 
to freight arising from the inade- 
quacy of the present service. To 
meet these requirements it was 
necessary that the ship be much 
larger than the “Cabot Strait” or 
the “Burgeo” and that it be faster 
and much more powerful. It was 
also necessary to design the ship 
so that it might be promptly 
loaded and unloaded and that pro- 
vision be made to reduce delays 
incident to freight handling at 
the two terminals and the loss and 
damage of freight. The ship and 
the docks to which it will operate 
therefore are being specially de- 
signed. 
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Automobiles on Deck 

The decks of the ship which 
will be used for automobile and 
freight traffic are flat; access to 
them will be by means of large 
side-ports in the ship and each 
dock is to be equipped with two 
large elevators. With this type of 
ship and dock facilities it will be 


possible to load and unload the 


ship in four hours and under nor- 
mal conditions the ship will be 
able to make a return trip daily. 
The ship will be a powerful twin- 
screw icebreaker, equipped also 
with a bow propeller, and will be 
capable of operating under the 
most severe ice conditions encoun- 
tered in Cabot Strait. It will be 


one of the largest and most mod- 
ern ocean ferries. 

The ferry, which is as yet un- 
named, will have a length of 350 
feet between perpendiculars, a 
moulded breadth of 68 feet, and 


a load draught of 18 feet. She 
will have a service speed of more 
than 15 knots, which is sufficient 
to allow her to make one round 
trip a day across the Cabot Strait. 
Her top speed will be 16 knots. 
Because the ship will have three 
propellers, a specially constructed 
hull, and engines of 8000 shaft 
horse power, she will be able to 
move without undue hindrance 
through the ice formations that 
are encountered in the Strait and 
near the entrance to North Sydney 
harbor at certain times of the 
year. 

The new ship will have a pas- 
senger carrying capacity of 300, 
of whom 250 will be accommodat- 
ed in cabins. She will be able to 
load 75 automobiles, 6 trucks, 2 
trailers, 50 head of cattle, and 650 
tons of cargo per trip. She will 
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be powered by a plant .consisting 
of 6 diesel generating units, each 
developing 1600 B.H.P., and each 
driving one 1110 K.W., D.C. pro- 
pulsion generator. A particularly 
modern feature of the ship is that 
this power-plant will be controll- 
ed directly from the bridge in- 
stead of by signal to the engine 
room, as is normally the case. 
Three’ diesel-driven generators 
will provide lighting and auxil- 
iary service. All engine room 
auxiliaries will be electric motor 
driven. The ship will be equipped 
with radar and echo sounder. 
The ferry will not carry railway 
cars but it will be equipped to 
handle freight by a system de- 
vised to overcome the handicaps 
imposed by the difference be- 
tween the railway gauges on the 
mainland and the island. Under 
this system freight will not be 
loaded into the ship in the ordin- 
ary manner; instead it will be 
placed in containers, each with 
6-ton capacity. These will be 
handled to the elevators and 
thence to the ship by modern © 
fork-lift trucks. The containers 
will be of size and form to fit into 
prepared locations on the flat 
freight decks of the ship, thereby 
rendering them secure from shift- 
ing when the ship is at sea. Un- 
loading will be carried out in a 
similar manner. These containers ‘ 
will be used for the handling of © 
miscellaneous freight. Their use 
will greatly reduce the loss and 
damage of freight. Normally the 
containers will be used only on 
the ship and the docks, but 
shippers equipped to handle them 
will be able to have freight 
shipped to destination in them. 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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CONDUCTED BY SCAMMELL 


Fannys Harbor Bawn 


by MARK WALKER 


As I roamed out one evening in the lovely month of May, 

Those verdant hills I rambled to view the distant bay; 

The craft were flocking down the shore, and pleasant looked the day; 
To my surprise a pair I spied that caused me to delay. 


’Twas then I saw a young man embracing fondily 

The person of a fair one that was once loved by me; 

My heart with jealous motion felt eagerly the wrong, 

Which caused this fearful contest on Fanny’s Harbor Bawn. 


I there addressed this young man, and unto him did say, 

“Are you from Bonavista or are you from the Bay? 

I think you are a northern man—a bay man, I presume, 

So I pray be gone all from the Bawn, or I’ll boot you in your bloom.” 


He quickly made an answer, and this to me did say: 

“I’m not from Bonavista, but I am from the Bay; 

I do reside where storms and tide have swept down buildings strong, 
Here in full glee from T. and C. to meet you on the Bawn.” 


He stood no hesitation, but struck immediately, 

This damsel mild stood like a child to witness the mélée; 

A pain then in my chest he caused before ’twas very long. 

My person plucked and darling took on Fanny’s Harbor Bawn. 


He skinned my nose down my poor face as I instanty did rise, 
And soon unto my eagle eye he joined a bunch of fives; 

I lay there quite prostrated and lifeless on the Bawn, 

And when I came to my senses, the Bayman he was gone. 


Now when you meet with Northern men you’ll think they’re somewhat 
green, 
You’ll treat them with a scornful look as unfit to be seen; 
You’ll scoff them and rebuke them with a scolding tongue, 
Till you them enrage and in a fight engage, then from baymen you will 
run. 
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I will not fail to tell the tale, nor yet my true-love’s name— 
Her name is Catherine Murphy, and she dwells in Roger’s lane; 
And I’m a youth from Carbonear, once loved by her, I know, 
My curse attend that Northern man that proved my overthrow. 


Now to conclude these painful lines, from courting I’ll refrain, 
And the rest of my companions, I hope they’ll do the same, 

For in courting there’s great jealousy, and likewise envy strong, 
Which caused my claret free to flow on Fanny’s Harbor Bawn. 


@ One remarkable thing about 
this old ballad is that it purports 
to be written not by the victor 
but by the loser, in this fight for 
a maiden. That in itself should 
set some sort of a record in the 
annals of romantic chivalry. The 
advice in the last verse we con- 
clude is not meant to be taken 


very seriously. One suspects that 
the pugilist from the North would 
give just the opposite advice and 
with a greater hope of its being 
followed. The Bawn—a piece of 
foreshore for spreading fish and 
nets on. Fanny’s Harbor is on the 
Labrador coast. 


WATER STREET 
St 
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A. G. FLASHBACK: 


HEN a young. teen-age 

Italian named Guglielmo 
Marconi stated, in the 1890’s, that 
intelligible electric signals could 
be sent through space without the 
employment of a conductor in the 
shape of wires, he was laughed to 
scorn. Eminent scientists said it 
couldn’t be done over long dis- 
tances for “the wireless waves 
would not follow the curvature of 
the earth” but shoot off into space 
and be lost. 

But Marconi, full of the confid- 
ence of genius, and with his 
theories supported by successful 
experiments at his home in 
Pontecchio, was not to be daunted 
by sceptics and offered his start- 
ling invention to the Italian Gov- 
ernment, which had troubles of its 
own and turned him down. He 
then turned to England, centre of 
a great empire and mistress of the 


Marconi: Wizard of the Airy Sky 


seas. After conclusive tests the 
English accepted him, and in 1896 
at the age of 22, Marconi took out 
the first patent ever granted for a 
wireless telegraphy system. 

The following summer he set 
up a regular transmission from 
Bristol to another station some 
miles away and made plans for a 
high-powered transmitter at 
Poldhu, in Cornwall. Having 
proven his ‘wireless’ over land, the 
next step was to see how it 
worked over water. The Bristol 
Channel was selected and ranges 
up to nine miles were successfully 
covered. From then on develop- 
ments were rapid; more stations 
were erectéd in England, Ireland 
and Italy, and communication 
maintained with warships on 
manoeuvres. In 1899 the bridging 
of the English Channel convinced 
Marconi he was ready to try the 
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spanning of the Atlantic. 

During January, 1901, the 
Poldku station, selected the 
transmitting site, was completed, 
and the spring and summer pass- 
ed in extending the range of the 
tests to a distance of 200 miles. 
With the transmitting end ready, 
the receiving end was next. One 
glance at the map was all Marconi 
needed to select Newfoundland. 
He wanted a path for his wireless 
waves free of obstacles, and on a 
direct line between Cornwall and 
Newfoundland there was nothing 
but ocean. The decision being 
taken, preparations were swift. 
On December 6th, 1901, Marconi 
and his devoted friends and as- 
sistants, J. S. Kemp and P. W. 
Paget, arrived in St. John’s on 
board the Allan Liner ‘Sardinian’. 
Looking about for a suitable site 
for his operations Marconi de- 
cided on Signal Hill, over 500 feet 
above St. John’s harbor. 

He set up his receiving appar- 
atus in an old military barracks 
then used as a hospital and three 
days later was ready. The party 
had two balloons to carry the 
aerial if the weather was calm; 
six kites to be used if it was 
windy. On Tuesday the 10th of 
December, the inventor flew a kite 
with 600 feet of wire attached. 
On Wednesday one of the small 
balloons was sent up but blew 
away. These tests convinced 
Marconi he should rely on the 
kites. Early Thursday morning, 
December 12th, 1901, the day ap- 
pointed for the great experiment, 
the kites were again tried and 
flew to 400 feet in spite of a rising 
gale. 

In the meantime what of St. 
John’s and the world? Prepara- 
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tions were being carried out in 
the deepest secrecy, and Marconi 
had agreed to give the New York 
Herald the exclusive story. Yet 
the Herald’s correspondent in 
Newfoundland had no idea that 
the inventor was attempting to 
receive a wireless message from 
the other side of the Atlantic and 
the people of St. John’s went 
about their pre-Christmas shop- 
ping completely unaware of the 
history that was about to be made 
a stone’s throw away. 


As the morning advanced the 
gale increased and every moment 
the three men expected their kites 
to be blown away. The signals 
were to be sent from Poldhu be- 
tween twelve noon and three p.m. 
Newfoundland time and as midday 
approached the tension was acute. 
Then suddenly about 12.30 p.m. 
there came the signal, three short 
dots of the Morse code, the letter 
“S” for success. Marconi turned 
to Kemp for corroboration. He 
listened and he too heard the 
three faint clicks. Space had been 
conquered. 


On Friday, December 13th, 1901, 
the signals were again heard: at 
12.30 p.m., 1.10 p.m., and 2.20 p.m. 
There was no mistaking them. It 
was the fihal proof if proof was 
needed. At first the world was 
incredulous, and when the Herald 
correspondent in St. John’s cabled 
the exclusive story even the pub- 
lisher was sceptical and asked 
Marconi for a signed statement as 
that was the only thing the Eng- 
lish newspapers would believe. 
But Marconi could afford to smile 
at the world’s unbelief. He knew 
that it ~would believe in time. 


—M. F. H. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


by TOM OSBORNE 


CROSSWORD 


ANSWER ON PAGE 48 


3 + 5 


9 


CLUES ACROSS 


. Uses, e.g. Grand Falls uses this 


8. Where peace breaks out every 100 


years or so 
. Ogle 


. Belittles 


. Kind of camel. Did the last straw 
sink its hump? 

- Smallwood's zeal (abbr.) 

. Responsible Government got us into 
this 

. A very little help .. . 

. Where Niagara Falls 


. He's from St. Pierre 
. Also-half-ran 


. Radio caused it to be set on its ear 


back in the Twenties 


. Seven came - - 

si emi 

. A new broom makes a clean one 

. This goes with it 

. Short nurse 

. American Middle Ridge 

. Wouldn't they make you sore? 

. Pert Youth (abbr.) 

. It takes the longest route between 


two points 


. Rock rubber 

- Toothsome vegetable 

- Conception Bay (abbr.) 

. Take it easy, maestro 

. Where Sydney gets limestone 
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FOR PARTICULARS, 
WRITE, WIRE OR 
TELEPHONE 


ADELAIDE MOTORS, LTD. 


P.O. Box 996 St. John’s, Nfid. Dial 3015-6-7 


GUARDIAN 


MATCHLESS is a paint of the Home 
specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


a LAND-ROVER The Go-Anywhere Vehicle 
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52. Where many poor soles get hung up 
by the neck 

53. They make women turn green with 
envy 


CLUES DOWN 


. Animal electric plants 

. Musical bells 

. Bell's yell 

Wise guys 

Seven come. . 

Pipes 

Sort of sorter 

. Examinations. (They make some 
people nervous) 

. Winter rain 

. Immoderate Elbow Benders (abbr.) 

. A star for the Guardian 

. One dam 

. Romantic Octopus (abbr.) 

. The woods are full of them 

. Took out, e.g. the dentist took out 
his girl friend 

. Old-new fishing settlement 

. Pained expression 

. What blondes become 

. Indestructive Atom (abbr.) 

. Girls to moon over 

34. It makes me sick 

36. Walk-of-the-cock 

37. A lot of bull 

38. Recess 

42. Lint (anagram) 

43. Ages 

45. Ontario Grabs Everything (abbr.) 

47. Loaf 

50. Where the old sou'wester ended up 
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WOULD YOU LIKE ? 


to send a copy of Atlantic Guardian 
to 5 of YOUR FRIENDS — without 
charge. 


Send your list of names and addresses 
to: Atlantic Guardian, 1541 Mackay 
St., Montreal, and a current copy will 
be mailed to each—with a card con- 
veying YOUR compliments. 


THE ICE IS 
COMING IN 


by DON W. S. RYAN 


HE ice is coming in! 
Everyone’s going ‘out on the 
head or down the shore! 

Uncle John is already on the 
cliff with his long spy glass to his 
eye scanning the white floes. He 
spots what he thinks is a seal. 

Everybody’s up in spirits! 

The gaff and rope are ready in 
the back porch and the grub bag 
hangs in readiness behind the 
kitchen door. 

Already there’s the sweet smell 
of hot pork cakes sizzling in the 
oven. Aunt Mary is sure to make 
preparations well in advance. The 
ice doesn’t come in without folks 
knowing it and without giving 
folks like Aunt Mary a few bak- 
ing hours beforehand. 

The nord-easter blows the good 
news along and Uncle John is the 
confirmer of it. Long before it 
comes in sight of his twelve-inch 
telescope there’s the unmistakable 
glint on the horizon. That’s the 
sure sign. 

And Aunt Mary is as enthus- 
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Our staff of experienced 
Designers, Engravers and 


Lithographers will gladly 
relieve you of all worry. 


BEFORE you feel the 


next headache coming on 
Forget your give us a call. Our medi- 


ADVERTISING contsine many remedies 
and sure cures. 
WORRIES... 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


5SOBUCKINGHAM STREET-: HALIFAX -- NOVA SCOTIA 


SALT CODFISH 1 
FROM ALL OVER | 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


| 
@ Salt Importers 


@ Ships Brokers 
@ Commission Merchants 
@ Marine Insurance Agents 


@ Nfid. Agents for 
Turk’s and Salt 


H. B. CLYDE LAKE LTD. St. John's, Newfoundland 
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ESTABLISHED 1901 


J. B. MITCHELL & SON, 
LTD. 


Commission Merchants & Brokers 
WATER STREET EAST 
ST. JOHN'S 


J. T. SWYERS CO., LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Provisions, Hardware, 
Dry Goods, Coal, etc. 


EXPORTERS OF 


Dried Codfish, Fresh 
and Pickled Salmon, 
Pickled Herring and 
Turbot, Caplin, 
Dried Squid, 

Cod Liver Oil, 
Lignon Berries, 

etc. 


J.T.SWYERS; 


€O., LTD. | 
BONAVISTA 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Telephone 6247 


William J. Ryan, M.R.A.1.c. 


ARCHITECT 
T.A. Building 


P.O. Box 5015E 


Duckworth Street : St. John's 
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iastic as Uncle John. What she 
wouldn’t give for a good square 
meal of seal meat, especially 
baked flipper. 

She’s hoping the ice will bring 
her a few tasty meals for the 
next few weeks and so she busies 
herself during the early hours of 
the nord-easter to provide some 
buns of energy for Uncle John 
just in case the ice should bring 
along some of those plump meaty 
animals. 

Those pork buns —how tasty 
they are! Just the thing for Uncle 
John as he sits sweating it out on 
a clumper of ice two or three 
miles off shore and his rope hitch- 
ed to a young bedlamer. 

It’s not easy work dragging the 
young animals three or four miles 
over the uneven ice. A man needs 
all the energy that pork buns can 
give. 

And so come March and April 
and the nord-easters and an ice- 
blocked coast and seals and pork 
buns. Sometimes the polar ice 
brings the young seals right to the 
fishermen’s doorsteps. 

One April five or six years ago 
a fisherman on Long Island in 
Notre Dame Bay glanced out at 
the morning just after he lit his 
fire and noticing strange tracks in 
his front garden went out to in- 
vestigate. He killed two seals be- 
fore breakfast. 

The ice had come in the night 
before driven by a snowy nord- 
easter. Two seals attracted by a 
kerosene light came ashore out of 
curiosity. 

It’s an adventure to hunt seals 
from the land. That’s why every- 
body’s going down the shore these 
days when they see the glint on 
the horizon. 
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@ Sea Vita Tinned Codfish@® Salt Codfish @ Seal Oil 
@ Fishery Supplies @ Refined Cod Liver Oil @ General Merchandise 


EARLE SONS & CO., LTD. 


St. John's Office Branches at Joe Batt's Arm, 
447 Water Street Change Islands, Barr'd Is., Tilting 


THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Caples, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 


FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union, Newfoundland. 


Incorporated in 1911. Branches along the 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie. 


@ importers of Dry @ Exporters of Salted, 
Goods, Hardware, Hard Dried & Labrador 
Provisions, Fishery + Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal, ete. mon & Herring. Berries. 
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ARE YOU ENTITLED TO AN 
INCOME TAX REFUND CHEQUE? 


Individual taxpayers who had their Income Tax deducted 
from their salary or wages last year may be entitled to claim a 
refund IF, during 1950— 


@ They were not fully employed; 

@ They incurred relatively large medical expenses; 

@ They made relatively large charitable donations; 

@ They were married or acquired additional dependents, etc. 


Individual taxpayers in Newfoundland who may be entitled 
to refunds, are asked to file their 1950 Income Tax returns with- 
out delay. Refund cheques cannot be issued until returns are filed 
on or before April 30, 1951, with the District Income Tax Office 
at St. John’s, Nfld. 


DON’T DELAY! ACT NOW 


If you are claiming deductions for medical expenses or char- 
itable donations, please make sure to attach the necessary receipts 
when filing your return. Your 1950 Income Tax forms are avail- 
able at the District Income Tax Office at St. John’s or any Post 
Office in Newfoundland. Ask for your copy today. 


If you need help in preparing your 1950 Income Tax return, 
you are cordially invited to write or visit your Income Tax Office 
in the Duckworth Building, Duckworth Street, St. John’s, Nfld. 
They will be glad to answer your questions. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 
TAXATION DIVISION 
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BROOKFIELD ICE CREAM LIMITED 
St. John's Corner Brook 


GRAND BANK 
FISHERIES LTD. 


VESSEL OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 
CODFISH, CODOIL, 
HERRING, SALMON. 


GRAND BANK 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cable Address— 
**“GRANDFISH" 
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THE NEW CAR FERRY 
(Continued from Page 33) 


Provision is also being made for 
the handling of heavy pieces of 
freight, including the possibility 
of handling large containers hold- 
ing as much as twenty tons each, 
should the need for this type of 
equipment arise. Such containers 
may be used for regular or re- 
frigerated freight and express 
service. 

The use of these special facil- 
ities will eliminate much handling 
and stowing of freight; avoid 
back-up of shipments at terminal 
points and so speed the loading 
and unloading of the ship that she 
will be capable of making a re- 
turn trip daily, even if carrying 


a capacity cargo. For the hand- ~ 


ling of cargo, the ship will be 
equipped with three derricks hav- 
ing a lift of 30 tons, 12 tons and 


5 tons, respectively, and all will — 


be operated by electric winches. 


Cost Between 8 and 9 Millions 

Special provision is being made 
to insure the rapid loading and 
unloading of motor vehicles. This 
will include openings on the port 
side about one-quarter of the 
ship’s length from each end and 
a ramp between the main and 
upper deck levels on which the 


What do you think the new CAR 
FERRY should be called ? 
Send your suggestions to this 
magazine—we’'ll pass them on 
to the proper authorities. 
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11 OFFICES 


of 


70 A MILLION CANADIANS 


in Newfoundland 


BRANCHES AT: 
St. John’s Deer Lake 


Grand Falls 
orner 
St. George’s 
Brook Bishop's Falls 
Curling Buchans 


Stephenville Crossing 


Bank OF MontTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 


vehicles will be stowed. 
Passenger accommodation will 
be located in two tiers of deck- 
houses above the upper deck and 
extending from near the aft end 
to about two-thirds of the ship’s 
length forward. Sleeping accom- 
modation will be about equally 
divided between two-berth and 
three-berth cabins. There will 
also be an observation lounge, a 
dining saloon and the necessary 
offices for pursers’ services, etc. 
Altogether, it is estimated that 
the combined cost of the ship and 
terminal facilities will be between 
$8,000,000 and $9,000,000. 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 
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and Company Limited 
TRAVEL AGENTS 
ST JONN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
OFFICE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
HOTEL TEL. 3062-3 
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“*From a Caplin to a Whale” 
Exporters of 
Kippers—Smoked. 
Caplin—Canned, Frozen, Smoked. 
Salmon—Fresh Frozen. 
Halibut—Canned. 
Lobster—Live and Canned. 


FORT AMHERST SEA FOODS 


St. John's Newfoundland 
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SHEETS 


AVAILABLE IN 4 QUALITIES 
COLONIAL 
Top Quality - Canada’s Finest 
WEARWELL 
Especially designed for hard un 
HOMESTEAD 4 
Quality plus Economy 


FOUR STAR 
Sturdy and Serviceable 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED -MONTREAL 
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Source of strength 


In Newfoundland quarries, 
Canadian limestone is dynamited 
from the cliff face at the rate of 
some 50 tons a day. After a short 
haul to Bowaters Corner Brook 
mills the limestone, treated with 
sulphurous acid, produces a cooking 
liquor in which wood chips are 
digested to produce sulphite pulp— 
a strong pulp with a high cellulose 
content which is added to 
mechanically ground pulp to give 


paper its strength. Limestone 

is yet another of the raw materials of 
Newfoundland used by Bowaters 

to make their organization self-reliant 
—an added guarantee to their 
customers in five continents. It 

is by such vision and enterprise that 
the Bowater Organization is 

able to build a service exploiting 
the scope and potentialities of 

the pulp and paper trade 

for the benefit of world industry. 


Issued jointly by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
London, and 
BOWATER’S NEWFOUNDLAND PULP AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 
Corner Brook, Provivsce of Newfoundland 
CANADA + GREAT BRITAIN + AUSTRALIA +» SOUTH AFRICA + U.S.A » NORWAY « SWEDEN 


